THE   CATHOLIp   REFORM

independence of the Galilean Church, met with a bad reception
in France from a large number of the bishops and from the
Parlements; but it found powerful patrons who presented it with
colleges in a large number of towns.

In 1535 it was decided to hold a council charged with the re-
form of the Church, but it did not open till 1545 and, having been
suspended twice, did not meet effectively till 1562. The northern
countries were not represented, for they had definitely cast off the
authority of the pope. It was attended by the bishops of Italy,
Spain, France, and part of Germany only. Its decisions were
officially put to the vote of the general assembly of bishops, but
no decision was arrived at except by agreement with the three
sovereigns: the emperor, and the kings of France and Spain, each
of whom was represented by an 'orator'. The 'acts of the Council5
assumed two forms: there were the canons, which condemned the
doctrines of the heretics and formulated those which were hence-
forth binding upon all believers, and the decrees which regulated
Church discipline - the application of which depended upon the
Governments.

The representative of the French clergy had asked for certain
concessions in order to placate French opinion; among these were
the liturgy in the vulgar tongue, the marriage of priests, and the
cup for the laity in the Communion. The reform carried out by
the Council was a thorough-going restoration, without innovations
or concessions. The Council took as the basis of the faith not the
Hebrew or Greek texts of the Holy Scriptures, but the ancient
Latin translation known as the Vulgate, including the apocryphal
books rejected by the Protestants, and supplemented by the
traditions 'handed down from Jesus Christ to our time'. The
ecclesiastical authority alone had the right to interpret Scripture
and tradition, and the pope alone had the right to determine
orthodox doctrine. Thus the 'unity of the Catholic faith* was
secured in opposition to the divergent doctrines of the Reformed
churches.

The Council accordingly maintained Latin as the sole language
of the liturgy; it kept all the rites and usages which had grown up
since the third century: the seven sacraments, the mystery of the
Mass, conceived as a sacrifice, the adoration of the Blessed Sacra-
ment, conceived as the body and blood of Christ, the communion
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